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SBE REPOSITORY. 


AHMED THE COBBLER. 

In the great city of Isfahan lived Ahmed the 
cobbler, an honest and industrious man, whose 
wish was to pass through life quietly; and he 
might have done so, had he not married a hand- 
some wife, who, akhough she had condescend- 
ed to accept of him as a husband, was far from 
being contented with his humble sphere of life. 

Sittara, such was the name of Ahmed’s wife, 
was ever forming foolish schemes of riches and 
grandeur; and though Ahmed never encour- 
aged them, he was too fond a husband to quar- 
rel with what gave her pleasure: an incredu- 
fous smile or a shake of the head, was his only 
answer to her often-told day-dreams; and she 
continued to persuade herself, that she was cer- 
tainly destined to great fortune. 

{t happened one evening, while in this tem- 
per of mind, that she went to the Hemmam, 
where she sawa lady retiring, dressed in a mag- 
nificent robe, covered with jewels, and sur- 
rounded by slaves. This was the very condi- 
tion Sittara had always longed for, and she ea- 
gerly inquired the name of the happy person, 
who had so many attendants and such fine jew- 
els. She learned it was the wife of the chief 
astrologer to the king. With this information 
she returned home. Her husband met her at 
the door, but was received with a frown: nor 
could all his caresses obtain a smile or a word; 
for several hours she continued silent, and in 
apparent misery; at length she said: 

*« Cease your caresses; unless you are ready 
{o give me a proof that you do really and sin- 
cerely love me.” 

«* What proof of love,” exclaimed poor Ah- 
med, “can you desire, which I will not give 2” 

«Give over cobbling; it a vile low trade, 
and never yields more than ten or twelve dinars 
aday. Turn astrologer; your fortune will be 
made, and I shall have all! wish, and be happy.” 

« Astrologer!’ cried Ahmed, “astrologer! 
Have you forgotten who | am—a cobbler, with. 
out any learning—that you want me to engage 
yn a profession which requires so much skill and 
knowledge?” 

“T neither think nor care about your qualifi- 
cations,” said the enraged wife: “ all I know is, 
that if you do not turn astrologer immediately, 
I will be divorced from you to-morrow.” 

The cobbler remonstrated, but in vain. The 
figure of the astrologer’s wife, with her jewels 
and her slaves, had taken complete possession 
of Sittara’s imagination. All night it haunted 
her: she dreamt of nothing else, and on awa- 














kening declared she would leave theshouse, if 
her husband did not comply with her wishes. — 
What could poor Ahmed do? he was no as- 


trologer; but be was dotingly fond of his wife, | 


and he could not bear the idea of losing her —~ 
He promised to obey ; and having sold his little 
stock, bought an astrolabe, an astronomical al- 
manac, and a table of the tweive signs of the 
zodiac. Furnished with these, he went to the 
market place, crying “I as. co astrologer! | 
know the sun, and tiie moon, and the stars. and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac; | can calculaic 
nativities; I can foretcll every thing that is to 
happen!” 

No man was better known than Ahmed ‘the 
cobbler. A crowd soon gathered round him. 
““What, friend Ahmed,” said one, ‘have you 
worked till your head is turned?”—* Are you 
tired of looking down at your last,” cried ano- 
ther, ‘that you are now looking up at the pla- 
nets?” ‘hese and a thousand other jokes as- 
sailed the ears of the poor cobbler, who, not- 
withstanding continued to exclaim that he was 
an astrologer, having resolved on doing what 
he could to please his beautiful wife. 

It so happened that the king's jeweller was 
passing by. He was in great distress, having 
lost the richest ruby belonging to the crown.— 
Every search had been made to recover this 
inestimable jewel, but to no purpose; and as 
the jeweller knew he could no longer conceal 
its loss from the king, he looked forward to 
death as inevitable. In this hopeless state, 
while wandering about the town, he reached 
the crowd around Abmed, and asked what was 
the matter. “ Don’t you know Ahmed the cob 
bler?” said one of the bystanders, laughing: 
“he bas been inspired, and is become an as- 
trologer.” 

A wrowning man will catch at a broken reed: 
the jeweller no sooner heard the sound of the 
word astrologer, than he went up to Ahmed, 
told him what had happened, and said, “if you 
understand your art, you must be able to disco- 
ver the king’s ruby. Do so, and I will give you 
two hundred pieces of gold. But if you do not 
succeed within six hours, I will use all my in- 
fluence at court to have you put to death as an 
impostor. 

Poor Ahmed was thunderstruck. He stood 
long without being able to move or speak, re- 
flecting on his misfortunes, and grieving, above 
all, that his wife, whom he so loved, had, by 
her envy and selfishness, brought him to such a 
fearful alternative. Full of these sad thoughts, 
he exclaimed aloud, “Oh woman, woman! thou 
art mere baneful to the happiness of man than 
the poisonous dragon of the desert!” 

The lost ruby had been secreted by the jew- 
eller’s wife, who, disquieted by those alarms 
which ever attend guilt, sent one of her female 
slaves to watch her husband. This slave, on 
seeing her master speak to the astrologer, drew 
near; and when she heard Ahmed, after some 
moments of apparent abstraction, compare a 
woman to a poisonous dragon, she was satisfied 
he must know every thing. She ran to her 
mistress, and, breathless with fear, cried, “You 
are discovered by a vile astrologer. Befcre 
six hours are past, the whole story will be 
known, and you will become infamous, if you 
are so fortunate as to escape with life, unless 
you can find some way of prevailing on him to 








ses 
be merciful.” She then related what she had 
seen and heard; and Abned’s exclamation car 

ried as complete conviction to the mind of the 
terrified mistress as it had done to that of her 
slave. 

The jeweller’s wife, hastily throwing on hee 
veil, went in search of the dreadful astrologer 
When she found Lim, she threw herself at his 
feet, crying, spare my honor and ty life, and | 
will confess every thing! 

* What can you have to confess to me? ex- 
claimed Abmed, in amazement. 

©O nothing! nothing with which you are not 
already acquainted. You know too well that { 
stole the ruby from the king's crown. I did so 
to punish my husband, who uses me the most 
cruelly; and [ thought by this means to obtain 
riches for myself, and to have him put to death 
But you, most wonderful man, from whom no 
thing is hidden, have discovered and defeated 
my wicked plan. I beg only for merey, and 
will do whatever you command me.’ 

An angel from heaven could not have brought 
more consolation to Abmed than did the jewel 
ler’s wife. Le assumed all the dignified solem 
nity tbat became his new character, and said, 
Woman, I know all that thou hast done, and it 
is fortunate for thee that thou bast come to con 
fess thy sin, and beg for mercy before it was 
too late. Return to thy house, put the ruby un- 
der the pillow of the couch on which thy bus 
band sleeps; let it be laid on the side iarthest 
from the door; and be satisfied thy guilt shall 
never be even suspected.’ 

The jeweller’s wife rcturned home, and di? 
as she was desired, In an hour Ahmed follow- 
ed her, and told the jeweller he had wade bis 
calculations, and found by the aspect of the sun 
and moon, and by the configuration of the stars, 
that the ruby was at that moment lying under 
the piflow of his couch, on the side farthes‘ 
from the door. The jeweller thought Ahmed 
must be crazy, but as a ray of hope is like a ray 
from heaven to the wretched, he ran to his 
couch, and there, to bis joy and wonder, found 
the ruby in the very place described. He came 
back to Ahmed, embraced him, called him his 
dearest friend and the preserver of his life, geve 
him the two hundred pieces of gold, declaring 
he was the first astreloger of the age. 

These praises conveyed fio joy to the poor 
cobbler, who returned homggnore thankful to 
God for his preservation than elated by his good 
fortune. ‘The moment he entered the door, his 
wife ran up to him, and exclaimed, ‘ Well ms 
dear astrologer! what success »” 


‘There! (said Ahmed very gravely) there 
are two hundred pieces of gold: I hope you wil! 
be satisfied now, and not ask me again to ha 
zard my life, as | have done this morning. He 
then related all that had passed. But the reci- 
tal made a very different impression on the la- 
dy from what these occurrences had made on 
Ahmed. Sittara saw nothing but the gold, 
which would enable her to vie with the chief as- 
trologer’s wife at the Hemmam. ‘Courage! 
(said she) courage! my dearest husband This 
is only your first labour in your new and noble 
profession. Go on and prosper; and we shall 
become rich and happy.’ 


In vain Ahmed remonstrated and represent- 
ed the danger; she burst into tears, and accused 
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him of not loving hee, < ending with her usual 
threat of insisting upon a divorce. 

Abmeds heart welted, and he agreed to 
toake another trial. Accordingly next morning 
he sallied forth with his astrolabe, his twelve 

igns of the zodiac, and his almanac, exelaim- 
ing as before, ‘tam an astrologer! I hoow the 
sun and the mocn, and the stars, and the twelve 
atons of the zodiac; I can ec alculate nativities 5 
1 can foretell every thing tiat is to happen! 
A crowd again gathered round hin; but it was 
now with wonder and not ndicule: fur the sto- 
sy of the ruby had gone abroad, and the voice 
of fame had converted the pocre obbler Abmed 
into the ablest and most learned astrologer that 
yas ever seen ut [sfaban. 

While every body was gazing at him, a lady 
passed by veiled. She was the wife 
the richest merchants in the city, and had just 
been at the Hemmam,where she had lost a valua- 
ble necklace and ear-rings. She was now re- 
turning home in great alarm, lest ber husband 

hould suspect her of having given ber jewels to 
alover Sceing the crowd around Ahmed, she 
asked the reason of their assembling, and was 
informed of the whole story of the famous as 
trologer: how he had been a cobler, was iuspir- 
ed with supernatural knowledge, and could, 
with the he Ip of his astrolabe, his twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and his almanac, discover all that 
ever had, or ever would happen in the world. 
Ihe story of the jeweller and the king's ruby 
was then told her, accompafiied by a thousand 
wonderful cirenmstances which had never Gc- 
curred. The lady, quite satisfied of his skill, 
wentup to Abmed, and mentioned her loss 
saying, ‘aman of your knowledge and penetra- 
tion will easily discover my jewels: fiad them 
and I will give you fifiy pieces of gold. 

The poor cebler was quite confounded, and 
looked down, thinking only how to escape with 
out a public exposure of = ignorance. The 
Tidy, in passing through the crowd, had torn 
the lower part of her veil. Abmed’s downcast 


eyes noliced this, and wishing to inform her of 


it ina delicate manner, before it was observed 
by others, he whispered to her— Lady, look 
down at the rent.’ 
her loss, and she was at that moment eudeavor- 
ing to recollect how it could have cecurred.-—- 
Ahmed’s speech brought it at once to her mind, 
ind she exclaimed in delighted patton Stay 
here a few moments, thou great astrologer. 1 
will retarn immediately with the reward thou 
so well deservest” Saying this, she left him, 
ind soon returned, carrying in one hand the 
necklace, and earrings, and in the other, a 
purse with fiity pieces of gold. * There is gold 
for thee, she said, 
whom all the secrets of nature arerevealed. | 
had quite forgotten where I laid the jewels, and 


of one of 


The lady's head was full of 











| his tent. 
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seein, forming the greater part of the wealth 


of the kingdom. ‘The high treasurer and other 
oflicers of state used all diligence to find the 
thieves, butin vain. "he king sent for his as- 
trologer, and declared, that if the robbers were 
not detected by a stated time, he as well as the 
principal ministers, should be put to death— 
Only one day of the short period given them 
remained. Al! their search had proved fruitless, 
and the chief astrologer, who had made his 
calculations and exhausted bis art to no pur 
pose, had resigned himself to bis fate, when one 
of his friends advised him to send for the won- 
verful cobbler, who had become so famous for 
his extraordinary discoveries. ‘Two slaves were 
immediately despatched for Ahmed, whom they 
commanded to go with them to their master. — 
‘You see the effects of your ambition,’ said the 
poor cobbler to his wile; ‘Iam going to my 
death. The king's astrologer had heard of my 
presumption, and is determined to have me 
executed as an impostor.’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED.} 

THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE, 
REGULATED BY THE PRECEPTS OF VIRTUE; 
(in Oriental Tale.) 

in a lovely valley watered by a perennial 
stream from the ancient Kuphrates, Barcas, de- 
scended from the patriarchs ef old, had pitched 
A towering oak, venerable with age 
the shadow of whose spreading branches offered 
a cooling retreat from the noon-tide rays, stood 
before them; and a lofty grove of citrons and 
pomegranates, delighted the eye of the travel- 
ler, and gave its spicy odours to the fluttering 
breeze. His doors were always open to the 
stranger and (the fatherless; the indigent found 
in him a generous healt He delighted to 
remove the chilling hand of poverty from the 
unfortunate, and to pour the balm of comfort 
into the breasts of the friencless. Filled with 
generous principles of virtue and beneficence, 
he was not contented with enjoying happiness 
iimself, but desirous of extending it to all the 
! If, but d f extending it to all u 
human race. 

Ile always pitched his tents within the sight 
of some principal road, that the weary traveller 
might find refreshment, and rest securely after 
the toils of the day. 


Amory the rest that returned to the splendid 


: ' city of Barcas, was Selim, Prince of Aden, who | 
‘thou wonderful man! me i 


| had been driven from his country by the Sophi 


without thee should never have found them — | 


Bat when thou desiredst me to Jook at the rent 
below, Linstantly recollected the rent near the 
hottom ofthe wall in the bath room, where, be- 
aore undressing, [had hid them. Eean now go 
home in peace and comfort, and it is all owing 
to thee, thou wisest of men! 

A‘ter these words she walked away, and Ah 
med returned to his home, thaykful to Provi 
dence for his preservation, and faliy resolved 
never again to attemptit. His bandsome wife, 
however, could not yet rival the chief astrolo 
ger’s lady in her appearance at the Hemmam. so 
she renewed her entreaties and threats to make 
her fond husband continue his career as an as- 
trologer. 

About this time it happened that the king's 
‘roasurr. was robbed of forty 








of Persia, 
cares and disappointments, and his attention 
wholly employed in meditating on his misfor- 
tunes. 


————— —-—~ _— 
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{fis countenance was clouded with | 








Barcas received the unfortunate stranger with | 


that cordial affecetion which had endeared him 


to all the inbabitants of the neighbouring coun- | 


tries. He tieated him in the most hospitable 
manner, and endeavoured, by a cheerful and 
engaging conversation, to banish that melan 
choly which preyed upon his mind; but finding 
all his endeavours fruitless, he thus addressed 


i the Prince of Aden. 


“Some misfortune, heavier than those com- 


mon to the sons of men, has doubtless fallen 


chests of gol and (| upon thee, and thy spirits are unable to support 





the ponderous weight. But tell me, thou that 
hast drank deep of the cup of affiction, is it 
possible to remove the cause of thy grief, or te 
mitigate thy sorrow? Is the dart of affliction 
pierced so far into thy breast that it cannot be 
drawn, and is the wound too deep to admit of a 
cure ? Remember that the path of life lies along 
the margin of the river of adversity, and every 
human being is obliged to drink often of its bit- 
ter stream. But let not the misfortunes com 

mon to al} the children of men discourage us, 
nor deprive us of those innocent pleasures 
which the bountiful Father of the universe hath 
scattered around us witha liberal hand.” 

“Thy reasonings, Barcas,” replied the stran 
ger, “are doubtless just; but misfortunes hike 
mine are too many to be removed, and too hea- 
vy to be supported. Thou can’st not be a stran- 
ger to the melancholy fate of Selim, Prince of 
Aden. He lately flourished like the tall cedar 
on the mountains, and was eminently distiguish- 
ed among the princes of the earth The op 
pressed of different nations implored bis pro 
tection, and at his command the proud tyrants 
of the neighbouring countries laid the rod of 
oppression aside. But the haughty Persian 
prevailed against him, and laid al) his honours 
inthe dust. His populous cities are destroyed, 
and deluged with tbe blood of their inhabitants; 
his fruitful fields are turned into a desart, and 
his wives and children captives in the house of 
an imperious master.—O Barcas! can misfor 
tunes like these be supported with patience, or 
lessened by the geserons aid of friendship? I 
well know, that if thy wisdom can point cut a 
remedy for my grief, thy sincere desire of being 
serviceable to all the sons and daughters of af 
fliction, will not suffer thee to conedal it; but 
this, I fear, is a task beyond thy power.” 

“Selim,” replied the shepherd of Chaldee, 
thy misfortunes are certainly grievous, and hea 
but let not thy hours be spent 
in fruitless complainings, nor dare to pry inte 
Call not the afffictive 
turns of life evil, (ill thou art able to compre 
hend the intention for which they were sent, 
and the good which, for aught thou knowest, 
may arise on them. View thyself with care 
and sincerity, and take a true list of all thy 
vices; remember the ali-wise Being 13 best ac- 
quainted with thy frame ; consider thou art but 
a child of dust, and blame not the governor of 


vy to be borne; 


the arcana of heaven. 


the universe, because thou canst not search the 
profundity of bis measures, nor find out the 
But now, confined 
within very narrow bounds, thou shalt soon put 
off the veil of mortality, and thou shalt then be 
capable of surveying things which are new in- 
visible.” 

These reflections revived the heart of Selim, 
and his countenance became tranquil and se 
rene. 


depth of his judgments. 


He thanked the generous Barcas for his 
friendly advice, and departed from his hospita 
ble tent in peace. 
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MOURNING DRESSES 

The following judicious and well written ar- 
ficle, on the ridiculons custom of Mourning 
Dresses, is taken from an eastern pubheation, 
and itis recommended to the candid perusal of 
the reader. 

Permit me to ask the attention of your rea 
ders to a subject in which all are interested — 
‘The eustom of mourning, like many other cus 
toms, is follawed without reflection as to its in 
trinsic propriety. It has prevailed in one form 
or another in all ages and among all nations — 
"The savage imprints the emblems of his grief 
on his naked skin. Hideous gashes and gro 
tesque paintings are his mourning weeds. Po- 
lished pagaa nations have demonstrated their 
grief by flowing mourning robes, as well as by 
the pompous ceremonial of their funerals The 
custom thea is not peculiar to christians, nor 
derived from their religion. On the contrary, 
ig not the spiritual teacher or Founder of our 
religion opposed to all outward show ? 

The fact that custom regulates the degrees 
of mourning according to the degree of rela- 
tionship, is a proof that it affords no rule by 
which to graduate the degree of sorrow; for it 
will not be believed that a prodigal child who 
has impatiently awaited the death of his parent, 
and counted every day that delays the inheri- 
tance on which he expects to revel, fecls as 
faich as he who labors by care and tenderness 
to prolong his parent's life, mourns his death as 
an irreparable loss Nevertheless the symbol 
13 the same—black garments and flowing weeds. 
The mourning dress then is not a true indica 
tion of the feelings, and is often an hypocritical 
expression of what has no existence. 

A second serious objection to mourning dres- 
ges, is the bustle and hurry which its prepara- 
tion occasions immediately after the event of 
death. ‘This is eminently the season fo com 
mane with the heart and be still In the hour 
of solemn visitation, the feelings, even of the ob 
durate, are softened and impressible, the un- 
thinking are then thoughtful. and then should 
Yeisure and retirement be afforded to commune 
with God—to listen to the voice of his provi 
dence, to give free course to the tears of repen 
tance, (which, alas! must toy often flaw when 
our friends can no longer be wounded by our 
unkindness, or made happier by our exertions,) 
and to form holy resolutions for the future.— 
Piese are some of the obvious uses of affliction, 
apd may forma part of the benevolent purposes 
of God in the discipline he allots to his children 

But bow is all this counteracted by the bus 
sle of preparation forthe funeral? The neigh 
pours collect fogether to render their assist 
ance—the bouse is a seene of bustle—eaps. 
handkerchiefs, ruffs, are to be made: bonnet 
patterns to be selected, and dresses trimmed 
with erape. “Phe minds of the young, naturally 
volatile and repugnant to sorrow, ure at onee 
turned io the frivolities of «!ress.and a false and 
immense importance is given to what is pet 
feetly insignificant. 

Many cases might be cited to shew the scru 
oulousness of weak minds on this subject. Such 
asa circle of ladies earnestly debating whether 
it woul) be most suitable that a lady’s crape 
trimming should be a quarter or a balf a yard 
in depth—and a mother deferring the burial of 
her child, because the ruffles of her caps were 
plaited instead of being quilled. 

Such instances, though of real occurrence, 
have a tendency to throw an air of ridicule over 
this custom. A custom held in general respect 
ant! by some deemed $9 essential that the slight- 
est departure from the arbitrary rule is censar- 

















ed with more severity than the omission of a 
serioos duty to the living. We bave heard the 
harmony of a whole family disturbed by a col 
lateral relative wearing canton crape instead of 
of bombazine' 

But the most serious objection is yet un 
touched—the expense imposed by this custom, 
alike on the poor and on the rich. This isa 
heavy task on a large family, and augmented 
byithe imagined necessity of prep ring the dress 
fora funeral, or certainly, for the first appear 
ance at meeting Io the first hours of afiliction, 
almost every one is regardless of expense, and 
frequently an account is run up at the store, 
that 15 afterwards paid with difficulty—if paid 
at all. 

Bat mourning must be wora—mourning as 
good, or at least as deep, as our neighbours 
“Mrs. ——'s daughters wear bombazine and 
crape’—an example is thus quoted withont 
much, if any consideration, of relative ability 
of the parties to pay for bombazine and crape 
Those, therefore, who can afford tocharge their 
dress at pleasure, must set the example of re- 
form—and it must begin with those whose sor- 
row no one doubts. It would be injudicions to 
mock innocent prejudices, and therefore best 
to retain a moderate degree of mourning Lut 
it is not the intention of this article to prescribe 
any line of conduct, but ratherto call the good 
sense of your readers to the subject—and 
should they deem any reform = important— 
should they think the custom has more evil than 
good tendencies, they may deem it their duty to 
express their opinions by the example, and thus 
contribute to its gradual abolition. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCIE 15, 1828. 
‘ATIMED, THE COBLLER.” 

The tale which we lave commenced in this num- 

ber is refated in Sir Jolin Malcom’s ** Sketches of 


Persia.”’ 


The Nationa) Gazette says of it, (and its 
editor is good authority in such matters,) ‘We 
are sure that whoever shall enter upon the story, 
will pursue it to the end, and admire it as much as 
we do. Itcan-be recommended to the ladies in 
particular, for whose admonition it appears to have 
been chiefly designed For the rest, it will serve as 


a most entertaining specimen of the description of 


narrative with which the ear of Persian majesty is 
regaled at the present day.” 


LOVE’S VAGARIES. 

Ta some, love may be said to rage like Hecla. 
We all know how a poor taylor died for love of 
queen Elizabeth ; another unhappy wight, be- 
witched with the love of royalty, conceived, ta 
the yerr 1788, a violent passion for another 
Elizabeth, now princess of Hamburg, and got 
into the palace to pay his respects to ber royal 
liighness. Ilis name was Spang. his father a 
Dane, himself aun Finglishman aod hair dresse;! 
but, such is the fate of this sort of love, the fri- 
seur was unluckily pronounced insane. And 
again, in the preceding year. 1787, one Stone, a 
heavy looking roan, about thirty three years of 
uge, a native of Shafisbury, unfortunately fell 
in love with the princess ropat of England, now 
the dowager qucen of Wurtemburg. He said 
the princess stole his heart from him by looking 


159 


up at him in the two shilling gallery at the the- 
atre; but doctor Monro, who knew less about 
love than lunacy, soon decided the business, 
and poor Stone was sent to Bedlam. 


Some ladies, like the gentle Viola, never tell 
their love, but Iet the cankering werm hasten 


And here. in the other sex, 
of Birming 
ham, who wrote his life and ceanfessions; he 


them to the grave 
we are reminded of Mr. Hutton, 


wasa male Viola, for he Tet concealment like « 


worm &e.; but he shall speak for himselfi— 


« Perhaps there is not a human being but soon 


er or later feels, in some degree, the passion of 
' Jove. I was struck with a girl; watched he: 
wherever I could, and peeped through the 
chink of the windows at night. “Shé@ lay’near 


» but [never spoke to her 


my heart eleven yea 
in my whole life, nor was she ever apprised oi 
my passion.” 

Sach is the force of this passion, that it will 


tend to turn day isto night; witness the follow 
| ing:—A few years ago, a lady who had resolved 
| never to sce the light of the day again,” from 
| a matrimonial disappointment, lived shut up in 
| darkness (at least she had only a lamp or can 
| dle burning) in Charterhouse street, London 
land this lady rigidly kept her maiden vow to 
) the great satisfaction of her tallow chandler. 

| { Balt. Amer 

ROBERT CHARLES DALLAS, 

An English boy. composed verses at the 
age of seven, and at thirteen published a vo- 
lume of poems which, the account says. 
‘shave challenged the admiration even of 
criticism itself? ‘The following is a spe 
cimen of the poetry he wrote at the age of 
eleven. It is part of an elegy on his ne 
phew : 





i¢ little Rower with placid eye, 


n 


That loves to gaze on b 


anty’s grave, 
And seems to mourn with fragrant sigh, 
The charms of him ne charms can save 


Beneath the waving evpress gloom, 
Shall} stitl: 
And e’en in death its latest bloom 


Shall sweetly breathe, ¢ Forget me not.’ ”* 


sdorn this sacred spot; 


He also wrote a tragedy of very great 
merit, at the same age, and without any 
previous dramatic instruction, or even see 
ing an actor perform, he acted the principal 
character in it himself with astonishing spi 
rit and propriety in every respect. 





When achild has been punished in any 
wav, he should be restored to favour as soon 


as possible: and when he has forgivness. 
treated as if nothing had happened. Hy 
may be affectionately reminded of his fault 
in private, asa warning for the future; but 
to upbracl him with tt, especially in the 
presence of others, is a breach of honour, 
and a great unkindness. Under any cir- 
cumstance. to reproach children in compa- 
ny, is useless, and often injurious, as well 
as painful to thems; and is generally done 
from irritability of temper, with little to 
their profit. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 

















ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY. 
A young 


lag voice ta 


at eighteen, often needs a warn- 

out the quicksands over which 
I hear you 
fam sorry 
A young woman, whess conduct is marked 

ith stveect honour and principle, cannot have many 
admirers. There is 


she is speeding ler thoughtless career. 
are bé 


for it. 


ifful, and have many adairers. 


nothing that more certainly 
marks a bac heart, and deprsved moral principle, 
or worse, a thorough destitution of 1, than this cruel 
and guilty encourayement of honourable iove. 


A young man is never long attached to a young 


lady, without her being aware of tt; commonly, in- | 


deed, before he is himself aware of the nature and 
extent of his feelings. 
:ntuitive. 


The knowledge is almust 
From that moment, if she be persuaded 
‘hat she cannot reciprocate his sentiments, her 
course is plain before her—it is cool, undeviating, 
unhesitating repulse, on every occasion, place, and 
manner. Love will die without hope. ‘To crush 
love in the bud is easy; but trifle and tamper with 
it, till it Las taken root in the heart, and its destruc- 
tien is attended with the extinction of the heart’s 
best and noblest feelings, 

Never forrct this prime maxim in these mattcfs, 
ned to discourage is always to encouruge. 

Your choice, I will not, LE would not bias. But 1 
bad rather hear that you are engaged to a man of 
good character and industrious habits, than to the 
wealthiest man without them; for in this country, 
these are always a sure pledge of final success. 


A mean and culpable species of coquetry, is the 
practice of not giving decided encouragement, or 
repulse, with a view of keeping your siave till you 
have learned, to use the cant plirase, you cannol do 
better. 1 know not an expression that betrays more 
despicable meanness. She who uses it, shows a 
willingness to sell her hand—to traffic her person, 
for value received, that is revolting in the highest 
degree. 

No one, not even a parent, can tell what charac- 
ter will render any lady happy, but herseif—on 
herself, on herself alone then, must and ought to 
rest the responsibility of her choice. I have seen 
s0 many marriages, commenced with all the glitter 
of wealth and pomp, terminate in misery and bro- 
ken hearts; and so many that were begun with no 
very promising auspices, which have proved as hap- 
py as human life adinits, that 1am convinced that 
the parent who officially interposes, stands answer- 
able to God, his child, and his conscience, in a de- 
gtee of responsibleness, most fearful and tremen. 

dous. 

Ladies toc often attempt to gain husbands as an. 
glers catch fish—hy drawing the bait, as he ap- 
proaches it, till he is impelled to grasp at every 
hwzard; but she who angles for a husband, may 
find, too late, that she has gained the man at the 


expense of the busband’s confidence in ber princi- 


ples and heart. (Christian Register. 





SLEEP. 
‘Sir’d Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ; 
ie like the world his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles, the wretched he forsakes, 
And swift on downy pinions lights 


+n lids unsuilied with a tear. { Young. 








The poet Carpani once asked his friend 
Haydn ‘*how it happened that his cherch 
music was almost always of an animating, 
cheerful, and even a gay description?” ‘Lo 


it otherwise: [ write according to the 
thoughts which I feel: when I think upon 
God my heart is so fall of joy that the notes 
dance and leap as it were from my pé@iis 
and since God has given me acheerfultheart, 
it will be easily forgiven that I serve him 
with a cheerful epirit.”? 


Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding: 
that civility is best 
cus formality. 


wiich excludes ali superflu- 


BURNING TO DEATH. 


The late sliocking instances of females 
having been burnt to death, renders the 
knowledge of a discovery lately published 
by sir Richard Philips, in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, for their total prevention, of the 
highest consequence. He deduces from the 
principle of the ascension of fire, that ladies 
ought to lie down as soon as they discover 
their clothes to be on fire; that the progress 
of the flames will by that means instantly 
be checked and may be easily and deliber- 
ately extinguished without any fatal injury, 
as usual, to the head, face, besom and 
threat. He proves his principle by” the 
following experiment; he took two slips of 
printed eptton, a yard long, and on lighting 
one of them at the lower end, and holding it 
perpendicularly. it was consumed to a cin- 
der in the fifth of a minute, and the volume 
of flame was so great as to rise nearly two 
feet. He then lighted an exactly similar 
piece of cotton and laid it horizontally on 
a pair of tongs, so as to lie hollow, and in 
this situation it was five minutes burning, 
and the flames, at no one fime, ascended 
an inch in height, and might have been ex- 
tinguished by the thumb and finger. ‘This 
plain and easy experiment ought to be read 
in the presence of the females of every 
family.—(_Old Alnanack. 














POETRY. 





TO 
Tis vain that gay companions call 
Me to their haunts of social glee— 
*Tis vain that beauty in their thrall 
Should seek to lead my heart from thee;— 
Oh! think not I can e’er forget 
The dream that’s past since first we met. 





To thee when breaks the morning dawn 
My earliest thoughts impassioned turn— 

Tow’rd thee "tll day’s last light is gone, 
As ardently my heart doth burn; 

And through the night’s deep hours of rest 








In dreams, thine image haunts my breast. 


In thee alone, through weal or woe, 

My fondest hopes must centre still— 
From only thee my heart can know 

Its dearest good~its darkest ill; 
And though by fate’s unkindness crushed, 





Its every pulse is thine, till hush’d. M. 





this, Haydn’s answer was, ** Ll cannot make | 


The following lines are by the Editor of the 
Amulet, from the story of ‘ Juana of Torquemada,’ 








| who is watching in the church over the dead body 


| 


of her husband, hoping it may revive: 


*Tis useless!—he will never breathe again, 
The gentle accents that I love to hear; 
My midnight watching must be all in vain, 
And with the deep-drawn sob, the burning:tea:, 
1 heave and shed beside my husband’s tomb, 
Here, while 1 pace the dreary aisles along, 
Breaking with mournful strains the silent gloom, 
While none but statues listen to my song. 
He coes not hear me, or he would awake 
And smile upon and bless me for the sake 
Of gone-by love—of love that may be vet; 
Although its sunlight seems forever set. 
They told me of another wife, who long 
Watcl’d her departed, till her frequent song 
Call’d him from out the dwelling of the dead: 
Mine is not laid there yet,—and f may bring 
Flis spirit to rejoin the clay it fled— 
** Beloved, listen tome while I sing ! 
Spirit! that hoverest now above 
Thy breathless, and my breathing clay, 
Ascending like the heaven-bound dove, 
That wings its flight from earth away,— 
Come—by the unforgotten love 
That linger’d with us many a day; 
By all my fondness, all my cares, 
My troubled thoughts, my ceaseless prayers. 
My soul’s despair, my bosom’s dearth— 
1 call thee back again to earth. 
I know thy spirit lingers near 
This hallow’d spot, for I am here 
Thy wife, who never left thy side 
Since first they deck’d our bridal bed; 
In life thou wert my only guide, 
And why should’st thou desert me, dead:” 
There is no answer—is he dead indeed, 
Or soar’d the spirit only to be freed 
From grosser elements, to come, all bright, 
And pure, and glowing, to our world of night? 
My heart is sick with doubtings, and my brow 
Is almost sear’d to madness—he is cold— 
Cold as the marble couch he rests on now. 
And was it but a fable tale they told? 
Oh! no, no,—twas true—and he will be 
Soon of the living, and come back to me: 
Here let me linger till the day appears— 
Its light may have more influence than my tears 





Sty 


From the Poeme of J. Conder. 
STANZAS. 
‘Louise! you wept, that morn of gladness 
Which made your Brother blest, 
And tears of half-reproachful sadness 
Fell on the Bridegroom’s vest: 
Yet pearly tears were those, to gem 
A Sister’s brida] diadem. 
* No words could half so well have spoken, 
W hat thus was deeply shewn 
By Nature’s simplest, dearest token, 
How much was then my own; 
Endearing her for whom they fell, 
And Thee, for having loved so well. 
‘ But now no more—nor let a Brother, 
Louise, regretful see, 
That still ’tis sorrow to another, 
That he should happy be. 
Those were, I trust, the only tears 
That day shall cost through coming years. 
‘Smile with us. Happy and light-hearted, 
We three the time will while, 
And when sometimes a season parted, 
Still think of us, and smile. 
But come tous in gloomy weather; 
We'll weep, when we must weep, together.’ 


THE establishment of the Lapres’ Gantarp 
will be sold, after the conclusion of the present vq 
lume. 
























Letters, post paid, will be dniv attended te 





